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THE STUDENT NURSE 

By SARA E. PARSONS, R.N. 
Boston, Massachusetts 

Nurses cannot avoid exercising a moral influence. They exercise it by their 
characters — it is what a nurse is in herself and what comes out of herself, out of 
what she is (almost without knowing it herself) that exercises a moral or religious 
influence over her patients. — Life of Florence Nightingale, by E. T. Cook. 

The duties of a student nurse are to put in practice what she has 
been taught as a probationer and to adapt herself to conditions that 
she has had a chance to study and has accepted. There will be many 
difficulties, because work can go on in the classroom in a routine man- 
ner, without interruption, on the ward, equipment sometimes gives out 
and there are all sorts of unexpected complications. The pupil nurse 
finds herself confronted with several things all to be done at once! A 
new patient to be received, a patient to be sent to the operating room, 
medicines to be given, a medical visit to be attended and so it goes. 

Honor and Courage. — It is this sort of thing that develops the nurse's 
judgment and self possession. To know what to do first and how to 
dovetail the various tasks is an art. When the young nurse finds she 
cannot do all that is expected of her, or that she has forgotten to take a 
temperature or give a medicine, she has to have moral courage enough 
to be honest about it. 

Reputation. — The unscrupulous nurse is the one who will do surface 
work, who records fictitious temperatures and baths, expecting to escape 
detection by the officers who dislike to ask patients whether the nurse 
has really done these things, thereby seeming to discredit the nurse. 
Such a nurse is soon recognized by other pupil nurses and owing to a 
widespread dislike of tale bearing the knowledge is not reported. Pa- 
tients, unfortunately, have a fear of reporting nurses, expecting if they 
do that, the nurses "will take it out of them!" 

Ideals. — This is the time when a nurse must cherish her ideals of 
honor and of service, for the first year, particularly, will be very hard 
in a busy hospital. But an effort to do all the mechanical part of the 
work expeditiously and as taught will soon show results. There will, 
however, be ever new phases of nursing responsibilities and until the 
pupil has had three or four months of service on a medical and on a sur- 
gical ward with night duties on each, she will feel very much a novice. 
After the first year she will feel more competent and will adapt herself 
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more easily to the different departments until she comes to the operating 
room, where again she will feel like a probationer. 

The pupil nurse, in order to be successful, must concentrate her 
mind absolutely on her work. She must endeavor to master the duties 
that are assigned to her as soon as possible and then she should take 
an intelligent but not intrusive interest in all the other patients and 
ward activities. She may be caught alone on the ward at almost any 
time and be confronted with an official visit. If she can answer inquir- 
ies intelligently she can feel that she is getting on. 

Observation. — As she becomes familiar with the ward, she will nat- 
urally observe the work of the head nurse and of the other assistants. 
She will see that some do their work methodically, accurately and in- 
telligently; that others run to and fro without accomplishing much, that 
they are forgetful and sometimes indifferent and unreliable. The ob- 
server can profit by her observations. From everyone she may learn 
something good and as to their faults, she can learn what not to do or 
be. She must study the needs of her patients, anticipate their wants, 
show a helpful rather than a critical spirit toward others, read up her 
cases and the medicines and other treatments, learning as she goes on 
about what she is doing, why she is doing it, results to be looked for, 
and note deviations from the normal. There is great danger of doing 
the work mechanically. 

Thoughtlessness. — For illustration, one may see in any hospital, 
some kind, well educated and intelligent nurse serve a tray to a one- 
armed or helpless patient without preparing the food, so that he can 
get it; she will hurry away and never realize until she returns for the 
tray what she neglected to do. This is not because she is naturally un- 
intelligent or unkind, but because she has concentrated her attention 
on getting the meal served as soon as possible and is mentally oblivious 
to the personal side of the work. This one sees in many ways; we have 
eyes to see and ears to hear, but if the apperceptive part of the brain is 
not recording impressions, the proper motor reaction does not take 
place. 

Our hospital systems are doubtless much to blame for many of the 
defects of our nurses. Often our equipment is inadequate, the working 
arrangements inconvenient, the demands upon the nurses unreasonable, 
but good nurses have been evolved out of these conditions and perhaps 
they have been better because of the obstacles to be overcome. 

Imagination. — If we could think of each patient as if he were in 
some way of special personal interest to us, imagine him even the relative 
or employer of some dear friend, we should see him with a more illumi- 
nating comprehension. If he doesn't speak English, we should see that 
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someone visits him who can interpret; if he has the use of one hand 
only, that his food is cut up. We should see that his personal belong- 
ings are safely cared for. We should realize that to him, his spectacles, 
his false teeth, etc., have more than their intrinsic value and we should 
see that he is as comfortable and happy in the hospital as it is possible 
to make him by good care and kind words. 

Reliability. — The diagnostic use of scientific experiments and the edu- 
cational use of modern research in our hospital make it highly necessary 
that nurses appreciate scientific accuracy. The hours that are wasted 
in the laboratory on account of errors in the procuring of specimens is 
appalling. The nurse should realize this and, if found deliberately un- 
realiable, she should be excluded from the school. 

Moral influence. — Nurses are so taken for granted in our hospital 
wards that their moral influence is scarcely appreciated. If the atti- 
tude of the nurses towards the patients is humane (not sentimental), 
even the hurried and sometimes abrupt visiting man will react to it. 
Unnecessary exposure should be avoided. The patient should be pre- 
pared for the necessity of the routine physical examinations, by a sim- 
ple, kindly explanation from the nurse or doctor. 

Judgment. — In this early stage of the nurse's career she should not 
be too sure of her own judgment concerning many things. She sees 
hospital life from one point of view only and with very limited experi- 
ence. Many of a nurse's worst grievances are those that she adopts 
in behalf of some friend. She hears the friend's side of the story and 
concludes that an injustice has been done. She hears rumors and 
thinks they are true. She thinks she detects bad management on the 
part of the training school office and thinks she could have planned bet- 
ter. There are dozens of considerations affecting every situation that 
call for judgment and only those who are in a position to comprehend 
the whole field can realize the difficulties in arriving at wise and just 
conclusions. The young nurse may be sure that the head nurses and 
officers chosen are the best available and in their more respective 
positions are trying to do the right thing. 

Sensitiveness. — A nurse should not wear her feelings too near the 
surface, she comes too close to people just as they are to expect always 
to receive personal courtesy or consideration. The preoccupied chief 
will neglect to say good morning. The anxious over-strained surgeon, 
be he ever so much of a gentleman, may use abrupt, rough and some- 
times unjust language, under temporary vexational stress. The exec- 
utive may be from much experience over suspicious or autocratic, but 
the true nurses will, as did Florence Nightingale, under much more 
trying circumstances, bear all "for the sake of the work." Here and 
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there we shall work with big souls who may also be big in a professional 
way and to help such will be a privilege worth all the other necessary 
hardships. 

Co-workers. — One of the chief values of training in a large hospital 
is the opportunity of working with so many who come from various 
parts of the country. It is an education in itself to know intimately 
numbers of persons outside one's own particular circle. That the stu- 
dents have different religions, have been educated in various schools 
and colleges, have had such varying social experiences, makes for a 
fine democracy when they meet together with the determination to 
learn from each other and to establish harmonious relationships while 
working for a common cause towards the same goal. 

When we find a school containing self-supporting students working 
congenially with those who are liberally supplied with money, and 
neither making the other feel uncomfortable, it is a sign that we have 
come down to realities where it is character and mutual interests that 
count. It is good training for a young woman to have to live on a 
limited income and if she be brave enough to rise above envy or covet- 
ousness, she will be a stronger and happier woman as a result of her 
self-denial. On the other hand, the girl who might live in luxury and 
spend her time in the pursuit of pleasure, but who voluntarily elects to 
assume hard, exacting duties, and a simple manner of life for the sake 
of a good preparation for usefulness, has qualities that mark her as a 
woman who will leave the world better than she found it. 

It pays to look for good in everyone, to keep one's faith in the essen- 
tial soundness of human nature with all its faults. We usually find 
what we look for and our friendships are usually among the choicest 
blessings of hospital life. 

Domestics and attendants. — It is almost superfluous to say that nurses 
should treat all these people with consideration, and if they are able to 
make their work more interesting and their lives happier by courteous 
cooperation, the opportunity should not be neglected. A nurse must 
learn to bear herself so that an attitude of friendliness to those with 
whom she works may never be mistaken for personal favoritism, and 
she must protect herself from familiarity. 

Hospital etiquette. — Hospital discipline with its distinctions between 
officers and subordinates, may be made bearable by courtesy. It is 
the rude chief to whom we grudge recognition of his official position. It 
is the rude and inconsiderate nurse who fails to obtain cooperation from 
ward helpers. 

The doctor. — The nurse's attitude toward the doctor should be that 
of helpfulness. It is her duty to carry out his prescriptions as faithfully 
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as she knows how. She will seek to understand his orders so that she 
may be intelligent in her observations. She will try to be his eyes and 
his memory when he is not there so that all that should be reported to 
him concerning the patient may not be neglected and that he may 
leave the patient in her care with an easy mind. 

She will also anticipate his wishes and preferences so far as possible. 
She will do all in her power to establish confidence in him on the part 
of the patient. As a young and inexperienced nurse, she will not pre- 
sume to criticize his treatment, even in her own mind; she will never do 
that to the patient. 

When she becomes sufficiently experienced to detect a mistake, she 
will of course call his attention to it by asking if her understanding of 
the order is correct. All are likely to make errors, and where lives may 
be at stake, each must act as a check on the other, regardless of an old 
supposition that doctors could not err and that a nurse had only to 
obey orders regardless of consequences. The nurse is the doctor's as- 
sistant, but her work is no less responsible than his; she has dozens of 
opportunities to make mistakes when he has one; his success often de- 
pends upon her intelligent interpretation of his orders and she must not 
allow her work to be underestimated. 

The pupil nurse's relation to the doctor, in a hospital where both 
have competent and almost constant supervision, is quite different from 
that of the graduate nurse on a private case working with a private 
practitioner. It is quite important that she should keep an open mind 
and remember that different doctors use different methods and often 
have equally good results. She must also remember that nature, with 
little or no assistance, may restore very sick persons to health. The 
doctor's work and the nurse's work is chiefly to assist nature. 



Some time ago an inspector of the Bureau of Food and Drugs pro- 
cured a sample of wood alcohol for rubbing, from a drug company, in 
Brooklyn. The alcohol was sold in pint bottles with a label stating 
the contents to be "alcohol." Analysis showing that the sample was 
methyl alcohol, prosecution was commenced for violation of the Sani- 
tary Code. The defendant was convicted in the Court of Special Ses- 
sions of Brooklyn, and was fined $250. The justices were so impressed 
by the health menace occasioned by the human use of wood alcohol 
that they suggested giving this case the widest possible publicity. 



